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PREFACE 


Last  year  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  C.M.G.,  invited  the  Parliamen- 
tary Industry  Committee  to  nominate  a  representative  on  his 
Educational  Commission  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Com- 
mittee requested  Mr.  Groser  to  undertake  the  work.  The 
Report  which  follows  is  the  outcome  of  his  investigations,  and 
the  Committee  consider  it  to  adumbrate  so  strong  a  case  for 
reform,  and  to  suggest  such  definite  and  practicable  methods, 
that  they  have  desired  this  publication. 

They  hope  it  may  assist  in  creating  in  England  such  a 
"public  opinion  in  favour  of  education,"  particularly  among 
the  Captains  of  Industry,  as  Mr.  Groser  has  found  in  America. 
The  need  of  clearer  conceptions,  more  scientific  methods,  and 
keener  enterprise  in  business  can  hardly  receive  too  much 
emphasis. 

The  Committee  desire  to  record  their  thanks  and  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Mosely  for  his  invitation,  and  to  Mr.  Groser  for  his 
acceptance  of  the  task  and  for  the  nature  of  his  performance. 

IVOR  C.  GUEST, 

Honorary  Secretary. 
House  of  Commons, 
April,  1904. 


AUTHOR'S    NOTE 

These  notes  could  not  have  been  compiled  if  I  had  not  received  generous 
and  uniform  assistance  and  kindness  from  many  of  the  leaders  of  education  and 
industry  in  the  United  States.  Their  number  makes,  individual  acknowledgment 
impossible,  but  to  them  all  I  am  deeply  indebted,  and  offer  my  sincere  thanks. 

Mr.  Mosely's  valued  invitation  and  public-spirited  enterprise  immediately 
induced  this  Report  (which  appears  in  substance  in  the  volume  of  the  Mosely 
Commission),  and  supplied  pleasant  and  advantageous  means  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

I  desire  to  record  also  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me  to  act  for  the  Parliamentary 
Industry  Committee  in  the  matter. 

W.   P.  G. 
Royal  Societies  Club, 
April,  1904. 


Education   and   Industrial  Success 


Education  is  at  the  base  of  such  success  as  the  United  States  of 
America  has  achieved  and  will  achieve ;  but  rather  it  is  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  towards  education,  a  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
education,  and  a  practical  appreciation  of  education,  than  any 
notable  superiority  in  methods,  or  even  facilities,  for  education. 
To  catch  a  spirit  and  imbibe  an  attitude  is  more  difficult  than 
to  imitate  a  system.  The  more  so  because  it  is  the  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  employers  generally,  who,  and  who  only,  can 
translate  into  action  theories  of  better  things.  The  schoolmen 
have  a  part  to  play,  but  it  is  the  doers  who  must  give  the 
cue.  Their  attitude  towards  commerce,  towards  employes,  and 
towards  education  is  the  factor  to  which  England  should  look 
most  anxiously. 

Whether  here  or  there,  it  is  easier  at  present  to  obtain  reliable 
and  comprehensive  descriptions  of  the  education  of  the  United 
States  than  of  England.  This  report  will  not  attempt  to  add 
another,  nor  will  it  detail  statistics,  for  these  things  are  available 
readily  elsewhere.  Its  scope  is  shortly  to  consider  some  of  the 
personal  and  educational  factors  which  make  for  industrial  success 
in  the  United  States,  to  compare  with  them  conditions  here,  and 
to  suggest  in  what  direction,  to  what  extent,  and  by  what  means 
we  can  profit  by  American  experience. 

Many  relevant  problems  have  to  be  entirely  omitted,  or  dealt 
with  inferentially.  And  I  am  anxious  to  emphasize  that  I  am 
concerned  here  with  the  good  and  not  with  the  bad.  It  is  the 
bias  of  an  inquirer  abroad  to  disregard  progress  at  home.  But 
that  aspects  which  contain  lessons  are  more  relevant  should  not 
suggest  the  absence  of  many  phenomena  intrinsically  undesirable 
or  unsuited  to  our  conditions.  Only  where  such  phenomena  are 
interdependent  with  benefits,  I  shall  try  to  indicate  them. 

Illustrations  are  selected  almost  at  random  from  many 
available.  An  institution  is  likely  to  be  singled  out  more  from 
my  better  acquaintance  with  it,  than  from  any  superiority  to 
others. 

Section  I.  deals  with  American  conditions  under  the  heads  : 
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(a)  The  Workman;  (b)  The  Officer  ;  (c)  The  Employer;  (^)  The 
Methods.  Section  II.  briefly  suggests  how  far  the  bearing  of 
my  observations  hes  in  the  apphcation  of  them. 


I 

(a)  THE    WORKMAN 

I.  Primary  Education, 

The  workman's  is  the  same  as  another  man's.  He  sits  on  the 
form  next  President  Roosevelt's  son,  and  is  required  to  attend 
in  most  States  from  the  age  of  eight  to  fourteen,  and  until 
sixteen  in  several  of  the  most  populous  and  industrially  impor- 
tant States  (e.g.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Min- 
nesota). These  Common  schools  vary  in  every  way  and  to 
every  degree,  for  each  State  has  its  own  system  and  each  teacher 
his  own  individuality.  The  average  of  attainment  in  them  is 
no  higher  than  in  England.  The  progress  is  slow,  the  methods 
are  discursive.  But  the  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil 
are  much  closer,  the  method  of  discussion  is  employed  with 
great  benefit  to  mental  development,  the  pupil's  mistake  is 
followed  up  psychologically,  and  by  these  means  a  more  inquiring 
and  critical  attitude  of  mind  is  produced,  with  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  education. 

The  anxiety  to  hold  the  attention,  and  the  constant  diver- 
gence into  related  but  irrelevant  topics  possibly  cultivate  a 
large  sense  of  personal  importance,  and  an  inaccurate  and  super- 
ficial habit  of  thought.  But  a  recognition  of  the  unimportance, 
at  this  stage,  of  the  acquisition  of  specific  knowledge,  and  the 
all-importance  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  individuality,  and  initiative, 
is  general  in  the  United  States.  These  qualities  lead  the  workman 
to  continue  his  education,  to  read  the  newspapers,  and  to 
appreciate  the  interrelation  of  branches  of  knowledge.  His 
intelligence  on  leaving  the  Common  school  is  not  developed 
to  a  higher  average  than  with  us,  but  is  of  a  more  curious  and 
alert  type.  Instruction  in  what  may  be  termed  the  Elements  of 
Civics,  and  the  insistence  with  which  the  national  idea  is  kept 
before  his  mind,  'tend  to  influence  his  conception  of  a  citizen's 
position  and  duties.  His  association  with  boys  of  a  higher 
social  station  is  a  factor  in  the  production  of  the  democratic 
spirit,  and  has  a  considerable  influence  on  his  subsequent  relations 
with  his  employers. 
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A  very  interesting,  though,  I  think,  uncommon,  opinion  is 
that  of  an  authority —  the  general  manager  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works.  He  prefers  a  boy  without  Manual  training,  on  "^ 
two  grounds.  That  it  takes  six  months  to  eradicate  from  such 
a  boy  the  idea  that  he  knows.  He  has  to  unlearn  much,  since 
his  ideas  and  methods  are  not  commercial ;  he  wants  to  do 
things  "  too  well,"  and  to  spend  undue  time  on  them.  Secondly, 
he  has  rarely  had  such  a  good  general  education,  since  he  likes 
the  Manual  training,  and  for  it  neglects  less  interesting  work.     ^^ 

A  further  and  relevant  opinion  of  the  same  gentleman  is 
that  education  should  be  done  once  for  all.  He  deprecates  a 
period  of  shop- work  after  leaving  school,  and  subsequent  College 
training,  as  well  as  the  "  sandwich  "  system.  This  course,  he 
holds,  wastes  the  progress  made  in  the  shop,  for  methods  change 
in  four  years,  and  gives  the  man  the  wrong  idea  that  he  is  an 
engineer  and  not  a  mechanic. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  since  Secondary  education 
is  free,  though  not  compulsory,  a  vastly  higher  proportion  of 
the  population  receives  it  than  with  us,  and  the  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  education  is  so  strong,  that  few  lose  it  to  whom,  or 
to  whose  parents,  maintenance  meanwhile  is  financially  possible. 

Free  libraries  are  many,  largely  used  and  liberally  conducted. 

The  alien  problem  is  dealt  with  most  successfully.  In  Common 
schools  and  elsewhere  the  national  idea  is  sedulously  cultivated, 
instruction  is  given  in  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens.  In  New  York  the  immigrant  quickly  imbibes 
American  feeling  and  sentiment,  and  the  next  generation  is  more 
American  than  the  native.  In  spite  of  preventive  regulations, 
it  is  true  to-day  that  assimilation  and  not  exclusion  is  the 
policy.  Civics,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  taught  at  every  stage 
of  education.  The  question  is  important.  In  the  public  schools 
of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
children  are  either  foreign-born  or  once  removed.  But  they  are 
all  Americans. 


2.  Technical  Training. 

I  use  the  term  "  workman  "  here  to  include  also  labourers, 
journeymen,  and  mechanics.  A  distinction  is  growing  up  rapidly 
between  the  workmen  who  have  had  a  technical  course  and 
those  who  have  not,  the  former  commanding  better  positions 
at  higher  wages  and,  at  present,  a  certainty  of  constant  employ- 
ment.   The  cry  among  manufacturers  everywhere  is  for  more 
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skilled  men.  Many  of  them  try  to  supply  their  own  demands 
by  a  variety  of  apprenticeship  systems  which  are  dealt  with 
elsewhere  {d,  3).  And  they  are  anxious  to  secure  educated  and 
intelligent  men,  even  without  technical  or  special  knowledge. 
Mr.  Hulburd,  the  President  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Com- 
pany, told  me  that  he  has  a  standing  offer  that  any  graduate 
of  the  Elgin  High  School  (boy  or  girl,  probably  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  old)  may  come  to  the  Works,  and  will  be  taken 
on  at  a  wage  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  (375.  6i.  per  week), 
and  regularly  taught.  Many  come.  "  In  the  last  eighteen 
months,"  he  said,  '*  I  have  had  thirty  of  them  ;  six  proved  not 
adapted  to  the  work  and  were  discharged.  The  others  have 
done  splendidly,  though  in  the  final  rooms  it  is  six  months  before 
they  are  much  good  to  us."  The  Unions  have  raised  no  objec- 
tion, though  they  might  possibly  do  so  if  work  were  scarce. 
Mr.  Hulburd  gave  the  High  School  the  whole  of  its  manual 
training  equipment. 

The  completeness  of  the  facilities  for  technical  training, 
day  or  evening,  theoretical  and  practical,  we  cannot  rival.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  elaboration  of  the  plant  and  equipment  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  or  any  distinguished 
superiority  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  but  in  the  number 
of  such  institutions,  their  completeness,  their  systematic  edu- 
cation, and  their  determination  to  teach  the  mystery  to  whose 
practice  the  students  propose  to  devote  themselves.  Liberally 
as  our  Technical  Instruction  Acts  have  been  construed,  the  Pratt 
Institute,  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School,  a  hundred  such 
places  through  the  States,  would  laugh  to  hear  that  as  a  con- 
cession to  Trade  Unionism  the  one  thing  we  might  not  teach 
is  the  one  thing  the  students  wanted  to  learn.  In  America 
they  know  something  of  Trade  Union  tyranny — at  one  of  the 
schools  I  have  mentioned,  the  chief  instructor  in  plumbing 
is  a  walking  delegate,  and  no  one  is  instructed  who  is  not  in 
the  trade.  We  have  this  restriction,  but  nowhere,  I  believe, 
in  America  has  it  been  suggested  that  a  technical  school  must 
not  teach  a  trade,  must  give  shop-work  only  as  an  illustration, 
must  carefully  refrain,  in  the  words  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labour,  "  from  giving  sufficient  practice  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  acquire  dexterity,  or  in  any  manner  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  a  regular  apprenticeship  in  the  trade."  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  great  reform  in  this  matter  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1902,  which  passed  almost  unnoticed  in  the 
shadow  of  other  controversies,  may  be  allowed  full  scope,  and 
that  this  sphere  of  usefulness  may  be  denied  no  longer  to  our 
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technical  schools.  In  America  most  of  the  technical  and  textile 
schools  are  trade  schools,  but  in  the  longer  courses  they  com- 
bine a  full  scientific  and  technical  instruction,  which  is  edu- 
cation in  the  highest  sense. 

To  the  excellence  of  their  work,  its  practical  and  educational 
value,  almost  every  professor,  manufacturer,  and  graduate  will 
bear  witness.  As  an  illustration  I  excerpt  a  passage  from  a 
report  on  the  Metal  Trades  by  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labour. 

"  Of  the  eighty  establishments  in  this  industry  from  which 
schedules  were  obtained,  eight  report  that  the  special  training 
of  their  workmen  in  trade  or  technical  schools  has  resulted  in 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  product  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  in  one  case  fifty  per  cent.  ;  twenty-five  report  im- 
provement in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  product,  and 
twenty  report  that  workmen  who  have  the  benefit  of  instruction 
in  these  schools  receive  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent,  higher  wages 
than   those  who  have  had  shop   training  only." 

The  superintendent  of  a  large  metal  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment in  Massachusetts  said  :  "  Recognizing  the  advantage  of 
trade  and  technical  education,  a  few  years  ago  we  adopted  the 
policy  of  allowing  our  employes,  without  loss  of  wages,  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  an  afternoon  class  which  we  had  succeeded  in 
having  established  for  them  in  a  local  trade  school.  The  know- 
ledge acquired  by  these  men,  together  with  the  training  received 
by  many  others  in  our  employ  who  attended  the  night  classes 
in  the  school,  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  our  business. 
The  workmen  are  more  inteUigent  and  better  qualified  to  advance 
in  the  trade,  and  they  require  far  less  oversight  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  work.  The  presence  of  these  trained  workmen, 
distributed  through  our  shops,  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  daily  contact ;  they  have  stimu- 
lated the  desire  for  technical  instruction  among  those  who 
otherwise  would  have  neglected  it,  and  they  have  been  a  powerful 
factor  in  elevating  the  general  character  of  our  product.  The 
technical  training  of  these  men,  added  to  their  previous  training 
in  the  shop,  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Company,  by  their 
aid,  to  promote  all  departments  of  its  manufacture,  and,  among 
other  things,  to  enter  quickly  and  successfully  upon  and  estab- 
lish the  manufacture  of  an  entirely  new  line  of  machinery. 
This  has  resulted  in  increasing  our  business  fully  fifty  per  cent.  ; 
the  positions  and  wages  of  our  workmen  have  been  correspond- 
ingly improved  and  advanced  ;  work  has  been  provided  for 
many  additional  workmen,   and  the  investment  in  our  plant 
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has  been  increased.  .  .  .  Prior  to  the  invention  of  this  line 
of  machinery,  except  to  a  trivial  extent,  the  American  market 
was  controlled  and  supplied  by  foreign  manufacturers.  There- 
fore it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  special  education  of  our 
workmen  has  materially  contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
a  new  industry,  of  no  small  proportions,  which  did  not  before 
exist  in  the  United  States." 


3.  Character  and  Circumstances, 

When  workmen  believe  that  these  two  words  are  inter- 
dependent, economic  laws  may  be  trusted  to  govern  the  world. 

The  American  workman  earns  more  than  the  English.  His 
expenses  of  living  are  slightly  greater.  The  skilled  mechanic 
earns  considerably  more,  chiefly  through  the  prevalence  of 
piecework  and  agreements  or  schemes  against  cutting  prices 
(d.  2).  For  every  increase  in  the  standard  of  comfort,  the 
cost  of  living  increases  more  than  proportionately  ;  the  higher 
standard  of  comfort  of  the  skilled  mechanic  is  due  as  much  to 
his  personal  habits  as  to  his  greater  purchasing  powers. 

The  workman  often  owns  his  own  house,  sometimes  obtained 
through  a  Friendly  or  Building  Society.  He  frequently  gets 
the  advantages  of  country  life  from  {a)  the  uncrowded  con- 
dition of  the  country,  (h)  the  transit  facilities  of  the  trolley-car 
system,  with  a  uniform  five  cents  (2\d.)  fare  for  any  distance, 
and  workmen's  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Among  the  workmen,  drinking  and  betting  hardly  rise  to 
the  level  of  national  evils.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
at  Philadelphia  employs  over  eighteen  thousand  men.  Mr. 
Samuel  M.  Vauchain,  partner  and  general  manager,  has  a  great 
personal  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the  men.  He  says  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  teetotallers,  that,  of  the  remainder, 
not  one  in  two  hundred  drinks  to  excess,  and  that  there  is  no 
betting  to  complain  of. 

Mr.  Charles  Hulburd,  President  of  the  Elgin  Watch  Company, 
says  that  his  three  thousand  employes,  men  and  women,  are 
very  sober  and  temperate,  and  that  there  is  almost  no  gambling  ; 
that  though  among  his  skilled  workers  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
beer-drinking  and  betting,  there  is  almost  none  to  hurt  the 
Company  or  their  families.  In  this  particular  factory  the  moral 
tone  is  particularly  high,  as  are  the  wages.  Bad  characters 
are  speedily  discharged  and,  to  a  visitor,  the  appearance  of 
the  workpeople,  men  and  women,  suggests  that  their  incomes 
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can  never  fall  below  £1000  a  year.  Indeed,  "  smartness  "  in 
appearance,  particularly  among  the  women,  is  so  universal, 
that  it  is  difficult  at  sight  accurately  to  distinguish  social  grades. 

These  two  opinions  on  this  subject  are  selected  from  many 
available  to  the  same  effect. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  workman's  earnings  he  takes  to 
his  wife.  Possibly  as  a  result  of  co-education,  and  greater 
independence  and  freedom  among  the  women,  the  pursuits  of 
husband  and  wife  are  more  often  shared  than  with  us.  Theatre 
going  and  newspaper  reading  are  very  general.  They  are 
conjoined  here,  because  the  newspapers  chosen  are  **  yellow  " 
and  sensational,  the  theatres  patronized  vulgar  and  melodramatic. 
They  travel  little — much  less  than  our  working  classes.  For 
the  distances  are  greater,  the  passenger  fares  higher,  and  the 
system  of  cheap  excursions  practically  non-existent. 

Usually  man  and  wife  are  interested  in  local  politics.  When 
national  politics  deserve  attention  the  interest  may  possibly 
be  transferred.  In  the  town  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Education  is  the  Chairman  of  a 
Labour  Union  in  the  watch  factory,  and  four  of  the  twelve 
aldermen  are  employes. 

There  are  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  in  hardly  any 
States.  Private  schemes  are  infrequent,  and  the  usual  practice 
is  to  make  each  case  a  matter  of  individual  arrangement,  to 
some  extent  limited  by  precedent.  The  arrangement  seems 
to  work  satisfactorily.  I  could  not  discover  any  case  of  com- 
plaint, but  of  course  a  negative  statement  of  this  kind  does 
not  go  far. 

Perhaps  the  workman's  most  prominent  characteristic  is 
his  alertness  and  devotion  to  his  own  interests.  This  tends 
to  keep  him  from  Union  tyranny,  to  keep  his  action  individual 
and  his  mind  reasonable.  He  is  willing  to  consider  any  sugges- 
tion, even  a  new  one,  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  position. 
Appeals  to  his  pocket  usually  succeed,  even  though  founded 
on  an  economic  argument  too  subtle  to  be  expressed  in  an 
epigrammatic  antithesis.  More  money  for  harder  work  generally 
appeals  to  him,  and  the  horror  of  limitation  of  output  is  com- 
paratively unknown — a  point  I  deal  with  under  "  Labour 
Unions  "  {d.  1).  He  has  mastered  his  constitutional  objection 
to  labour-saving  machinery. 

This  attitude  may  be  called  Ambition.  It  is  due  to  his  rela- 
tions with  his  employer,  his  expectancy  of  promotion,  and  his 
firm  conviction  that  he  is  as  good  as,  and  probably  better  than, 
the  other  man.     Any  American  will  sum  up  these  conditions 
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as  a  manifestation  of  the  democratic  idea.  The  relations  between 
employer  and  employe  will  be  considered  later  (c.  2),  since  in 
the  former's  attitude  they  must  originate.  It  is  enough  to 
note  here  that  the  workman  regards  his  employer,  rather  as  a 
colleague  to  be  assisted,  than  as  a  tyrant  to  be  circumvented. 
For  he  believes  that  he  can  rise,  is  desired  to  rise,  and  that  his 
progress  is  watched.  Consequently,  when  he  has  an  improve- 
ment in  machinery  or  method  to  suggest  he  consults  the  employer, 
generally  willing  to  rely  on  the  latter's  treatment  securing  to 
him  adequate  reward. 

The  foremen  are  usually  popular.  In  every  way  they  are 
induced  to  encourage  abihty.  Generally  they  are  civil  to  their 
men,  and  a  cursing  or  conceited  foreman  soon  disappears.  In 
return  the  men  recognize  their  supremacy  without  resigning 
their  attitude  of  equality,  and  obey,  hoping  for  as  much  again. 
Their  tenure  is  the  advancement  of  merit,  and  the  constant 
vigilance  of  higher  officers  and  employers  makes  oppression 
dangerous.  A  useful  plan  is  a  monthly  meeting  of  all  foremen 
with  employers,  when,  and  at  no  other  time,  their  complaints 
are  considered.  A  large  proportion  of  foremen  have  had  some 
technical  training. 

The  absence  of  drunkenness  and  habitual  betting,  the  freedom 
of  piecework  and  output,  and  the  relations  with  the  employer, 
are  among  the  foundations  of  the  American  workman's  satis- 
factory condition  as  well  as  of  America's  industrial  success. 


(b)   THE    OFFICER 

In  this  name  I  include  persons  occupying  intermediate 
positions  between  the  heads  of  the  business  and  the  foremen 
and  workmen. 


I.  Primary  Education. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  primary  education  is  that  the 
majority  of  children,  of  all  classes  and  both  sexes,  attend  the 
Common  school.  Its  consequences  are  far  reaching,  and,  for 
America,  valuable. 

There  are  many  private  elementary  schools,  attended  by 
children  of  wealthy  parents,  who  often  are  of  the  ultra-smart 
set,  or  who  desire  special  individual  attention  for  physical  or 
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mental  weakness,  or  wish  some  special  educational  theory 
applied.  In  addition,  too,  a  large  number  regard  the  greater 
individual  attention  possible  as  of  genuine  importance.  These 
schools  are  as  costly  as,  or  more  so  than,  our  "  high-class  '* 
Preparatory  schools. 


2.  Secondary  Education. 

The  attendance  at  Secondary  schools  is  for  about  four  years 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen.  The  private  schools 
are  here  more  important.  The  two  largest,  modelled  on  English 
public  schools,  are  Lawrence ville.  New  York,  and  Groton,  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  these  two,  in  all  others  to  varying  extents,  and 
indeed  throughout  American  education,  the  attention  given  to 
physical  culture  is  carried  to  a  degree  which  seems  to  me 
almost  excessive.  The  private  schools  are  expensive;  it  costs 
as  much  proportionately  to  keep  a  boy  at  Laurenceville  as  at 
Harrow. 

The  public  High  schools  are  calculated  to  carry  a  child  from 
the  Common  schools  to  the  College.  They  are  free,  so  that,  as  a 
rule,  any  child  who  can  be  maintained  for  the  four  years  can 
attend  them.  A  very  large  proportion  attends,  and  whole 
classes  of  children  get  a  high-school  education  who  with  us 
see  the  last  of  direct  instruction  at  thirteen.  I  regard  the  system 
of  High  schools  as  excellent  and  valuable. 

But  in  them,  and  in  the  private  schools,  the  standard  of 
attainment  is  no  higher  than,  if  as  high  as,  with  us.  A  striking 
phenomenon  is  the  great  and  increasing  proportion  of  children 
who  study  Latin,  particularly  in  the  West.  The  same  applies, 
in  a  less  degree,  to  Greek.  The  subjects  are  both  elective,  but 
their  popularity  is  yearly  increasing  ;  the  same  is  the  case  in 
the  Universities,  and  it  seems  at  present  that  the  United  States 
is  discovering  independently  the  lessons  which  England  is  trying 
to  unlearn. 

In  every  case  which  I  came  across  the  teaching  of  Latin  was 
inaccurate  and  almost  slipshod,  compared  with  our  public-school 
standard.     And  I  think  the  spirit  is  even  less  grasped. 

Science  takes  a  more  important  place  than  with  us.  Ele- 
mentary biology,  botany,  and  zology  are  generally  required 
subjects.  But,  throughout  High-school  education,  the  same 
phenomena  are  apparent  which  I  have  noted  in  the  case  of  the 
common  schools.  The  excellence  of  the  product  depends  far 
less  on  any  particularity  in  the  methods  or  attainment,  than 
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•on  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  interest,  of  freshness,  and  of  earnest- 
ness, on  the  relations  between  teacher  and  taught,  the  open 
•discussions,  the  apparent  recognition  by  the  pupils  that  their 
instruction  is  not  the  manifestation  of  an  ignoble  conspiracy. 

From  this,  and  not  from  the  actual  knowledge  acquired, 
results  the  inquiring  and  ambitious  attitude  which  is  at  the 
root  of  success. 

The  many  business  and  commercial  schools  present  no  im- 
portant features.  The  mental  training  could  be  better  acquired 
by  other  means,  and  apart  from  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
book-keeping,  I  do  not  believe  that  anything  is  gained  which 
is  as  valuable  to  any  one  as  a  High-school  course. 

The  comparative  unimportance  of  examinations  is  of  great 
advantage  in  time  and  efficiency.  It  is  a  popular  and  well- 
founded  gibe  in  the  United  States  that  we  cannot  work  without 
examinations,  prizes,  or  scholarships.  The  almost  complete 
absence  of  emphasis  on  these  points  is  of  great  advantage  to 
America.  It  is  possible  that  a  course  may  be  popular  which 
is  merely  valuable,  which  neglects  entirely  the  really  essential 
thing — the  examination  or  scholarship  syllabus.  The  point 
is  of  the  first  importance,  but  is  so  universally  recognized  in 
theory  that,  in  spite  of  its  complete  neglect  in  practice,  I  shall 
not  devote  more  space  to  it. 


3.  University  Education. 

A  few  features  only  can  be  noted  here."  The  "  Elective  " 
system,  under  which  an  undergraduate  may  choose,  within 
limits,  the  courses  he  will  take,  is  practically  universal.  To 
me  it  seems  that  the  required  subjects  in  any  course  are  so  com- 
prehensive, and  the  advice  of  tutors  so  valued,  that  its  effects 
are  greater  in  sentiment  than  in  practice. 

Classics,  notably  in  Yale  and  Princeton,  has  a  growing  pre- 
dominance, but  the  science  schools  have  not  our  disadvantage 
in  prestige.  Of  the  instruction,  all  that  can  be  noted  here  is 
the  greater  elasticity  and  breadth  of  a  system  in  which  results 
are  less  measured  by  examination.  Such  courses  as  that  of 
Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  Princeton,  in  "Politics," 
ranging  over  General  Jurisprudence,  Constitutional  History, 
Ethics,  Principles  of  Economics,  and  International  Relations,  lead 
to  no  degree  and  fulfil  only  the  function  of  giving  the  student 
invaluable  training  as  a  citizen. 

There   are   many  Universities  with   diverse  characteristics. 
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But,  except' perhaps^in  one,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  of  constant 
occurrence,  that  men  should  work  their  way  through,  from  start 
to  finish.  It  is  by  no  fiction  or  occasional  eccentricity  that 
we  hear  of  men  occupying  their  vacations  in  almost  every  class 
of  labour.  There  are  many  instances  at  Harvard  or  Yale,  as 
well  as  at  Columbia  or  Chicago.  And  though  it  is  obviously 
unlikely  that  men  to  whom  this  was  necessary  would  happen 
to  be  in  the  particularly  "  gilded  "  set  in  a  large  University, 
it  is  the  fact  that  such  a  man  does  not  suffer  socially  for  his 
circumstances  and  his  industry.  An  arrangement  like  that  at 
Chicago,  where  men  get  their  board  and  lodging  free  for  per- 
forming certain  domestic  services,  such  as  waiting  on  the  other 
students  at  meals,  etc.,  seems  to  me  likely  to  bring  the  system 
into  disrepute  eventually  ;  but  there  are  obvious  advantages 
in  the  sentiment  which  enables  a  man  to  earn  an  education 
which  otherwise  he  would  have  to  forego.  At  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  and  at  others,  the  terms  are  arranged 
to  be  in  large  measure  complete  and  self-contained,  so  that 
a  student,  having  spent  his  money,  may  go  away  and  earn  some 
more,  returning  to  take  up  his  studies  with  comparatively  little 
loss.  The  most  striking  difference  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
college  is  the  wide  choice  of  courses  afforded,  and  the  fact  that 
not  being  applied  to  examination  standards,  the  student  is  more 
likely  to  combine  knowledge  with  culture,  fitness  for  life  with 
fitness  for  research. 

Ideas  and  conditions  differ  :  it  is  as  a  statement,  not  a  com- 
ment, that  I  mention  that  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  graduate 
is  out  of  place ;  at  Harvard  and  Yale,  Columbia,  Chicago,  Min- 
nesota, Michigan,  and  many  others — the  University  as  distinct 
from  the  College — the  graduate  professional  schools  are  of 
the  first  importance.  Of  their  work  all  I  can  note  is  that  it  is 
in  many  instances  adapted  directly  for  professional  training. 
Graduation,  for  instance,  in  such  a  Law  school  is,  in  effect,  the 
sole  requirement  for  admission  to  the  legal  profession. 

In  many  colleges,  schools  of  "  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion "  (to  choose  a  popular  one  among  various  designations) 
are  rapidly  becoming  important  departments,  though  none  of 
them  with  which  I  am  acquainted  has  existed  long  enough  for 
its  effects  adequately  to  be  judged.  Their  syllabus,  including 
Commercial  History  and  Geography,  Economics,  Finance,  Distri- 
bution of  Products,  Railway  Developments,  Agriculture,  and 
many  other  topics,  is  so  comprehensive  that  probably  students 
lose  less  in  general  culture  than  would  be  expected.  The  opinion 
of  the  general  manager  of  one  of  the  greatest  railways,  to  whose 
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profession  these  courses  are  frequently  directed,  was  that  their 
value  is  no  more  than  their  general  mental  training.  It  was 
admittedly  based  rather  on  theory  than  experience,  and  is  quoted 
rather  because  of  its  intrinsic  authority  than  its  argumentative 
validity.  Under  certain  conditions  the  course  would  seem  most 
valuable,  but  not  in  the  majority  of  positions,  for  which  entrance 
at  the  bottom  is  demanded.  For  a  **  missionary  "  to  discover, 
acquire  and  extend  markets,  it  would  certainly  be  most  valuable, 
and  seems  to  me  an  experiment  worthy  of  imitation,  and  adapted 
to  English  requirements. 

Whatever  be  our  handicap  from  University  athleticism, 
America's  is  heavier.  There  are  differences  in  method — there 
fewer  play,  and  more  bet  on  the  touchline.  Their  system  is 
commercial  and  businesslike,  and  by  their  failure  to  recognize 
that  the  game's  the  thing,  the  result  an  incident,  the  true  spirit 
of  sport  and  its  great  benefits  are  largely  eliminated.  To  them 
a  fast  and  fair  game  seems  no  consolation  for  an  adverse  result. 

At  one  of  the  largest  Universities  (and  I  believe  similar  con- 
ditions prevail  very  generally)  the  prejudiced  mind  of  a  senior 
professor — no  sportsman,  evidently — discerned  a  disproportion 
in  the  chief  football  coach's  salary  of  ^^750  for  six  months'  work, 
and  his  of  ,^500  for  nine.  But  some  principal  professors  received 
£800  or  more,  so  that  the  dignity  of  learning  was  becomingly 
vindicated. 


4.  Professional  and  Technical  Education. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  plant  and 
advantages  which  no  school  in  England  can  boast.  There 
are  several  such  institutions  in  the  States,  and  the  completeness 
of  scientific  and  technical  education  obtainable  in  them  is  of 
immense  assistance  to  the  interests  they  serve.  Lavish  ex- 
penditure in  plant  and  equipment,  comprehensiveness  in  in- 
struction, and  direct  application  to  appropriate  occupations 
are  their  notable  features.  Mr.  Swain,  Professor  of  Engineering 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute,  fold  me  that  he  received  one 
hundred  and  sixty  applications  from  railways,  structural  com- 
panies, etc.,  for  the  thirty-five  men  who  graduated  as  C.E.  in 
1902,  the  salaries  offered  averaging  ten  guineas  a  month,  with 
a  rapid  rise.  Low  salaries  to  begin,  with  rapid  increases,  are 
almost  universal.  At  the  Elgin  Watch  Works  one  man  is  earning 
about  £450  a  year,  and  has  two  hundred  men  under  him,  who 
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three  years  ago  came  there  direct  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute. 

The  textile  schools,  of  which  that  at  Philadelphia  is  an  ad- 
mirable example,  are  most  practical.  Mr.  Theodore  Search, 
the  founder,  president,  and  principal,  is  himself  a  manufacturer. 
"  When  I  started,  seventeen  years  ago,"  he  said  to  me,  "  I  did 
not  at  first  know  what  to  teach.  Then  I  thought  what  I  wanted 
the  men  in  my  own  mill  to  know,  and  gave  them  that."  The 
remark  is  illuminating.  The  course  takes  three  years  :  all 
entrants — there  are  now  a  thousand — must  be  at  least  of  High- 
school  graduation  standard,  and  a  nurhber  of  University  graduates 
present  themselves.  Each  one  takes  theory  as  well  as  practice, 
and  beginning  at  the  beginning  learns  to  do  everything  for 
himself.  They  card  the  wool,  make  the  dyes,  and  themselves 
complete  the  article.  "  When  our  man  has  finished,  he  knows 
every  process  for  himself ;  can  be  sent  abroad  to  find  new 
markets ;  knows  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  and  the  ways  of 
the  market."  A  Harvard  man  spent  eight  months  in  a  mill, 
gave  it  up,  and  came  to  the  school.  He  told  me  that  in  a  month 
he  discovered  many  most  elementary  operations  he  had  never 
realized,  because  in  a  mill,  for  economy,  women  and  boys  do 
them,  and  such  men  are  saved  the  drudgery  which  often  includes 
important  processes.  Mr.  Search  was  emphatic  on  the  necessity 
for  a  good  general  education  first.  "  You  can't  do  these  things 
on  the  three  R.'s." 

The  school's  products  are  sold ;  economy  in  working  the 
plant  is  effected  by  keeping  the  carding  machines,  etc.,  running 
constantly,  tended  by  women  ;  teachers  and  students  taking 
over  the  work  within  their  hours. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  originally  many  manufacturers 
opposed  the  school  as  useless ;  this  has  changed,  and  there 
is  a  big  demand  for  its  men.  Much  of  the  existing  plant  is 
the  gift  of  the  Worsted  Yarn  Manjifacturers  of  Philadelphia. 
The  school  is  exempt  from  all  taxation,  and  has  a  grant  from 
the  city.  It  runs  also  an  evening  class,  attended  by  some  two 
hundred  students. 

On  the  subject  of  engineering  education,  Mr.  William  Barclay 
Parsons  gave  me  some  views  which  are  entitled  to  particular 
respect.  Mr.  Parsons  is  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Rapid  Transit 
Board  of  New  York,  and  is  familiar  with  the  profession  in  most 
European  countries.  Under  him  is  a  staff  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  and  some  nine  thousand  workmen.  His  view  of 
the  advantages  of  American  methods  is  that  the  young  engineer 
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is  trained  to  a  general  familiarity  with  the  simpler  work  in  every 
branch,  while  the  Englishman  has,  instead,  specialized  know- 
ledge of  a  department.  The  American  can  therefore  undertake 
practical  work  at  once  with  greater  confidence.  He  knows 
where  to  find  his  advanced  knowledge  when  it  is  necessary, 
and  the  broader  training  has  produced  a  mind  of  greater  elas- 
ticity, adaptability,  initiative,  and  self-reliance.  He  strongly 
advises,  and  gives  his  sons,  a  double  course — first  a  degree  in 
Arts,  then  a  professional  course,  as  giving  essential  breadth 
and  enterprise.  In  most  Universities,  by  the  way,  two  such 
courses  may  be  combined  in  six  years  instead  of  the  normal 
seven.  He  lays,  too,  great  importance  on  engineering  being 
taught  by  men  actually  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession 
at  the  same  time. 


5.  Initiative. 

"  My  greatest  difficulty,"  said  the  manager  of  a  manufactory, 
"is  to  keep  an  office  boy."  Some  years  ago,  I  asked  a  well- 
known  newspaper  proprietor  why  his  personal  confidential 
staff  were  Englishmen,  since  he  chose  none  of  them  for  his  paper. 
"I  would  rather  have  Americans,"  he  owned,  "but  if  I  told 
them  as  much  as  I  do  my  present  secretaries,  I  should  soon  have 
an  opposition  paper  on  my  own  lines  across  the  way."  We 
need  not  be  dissatisfied  with  this  answer.  But  it  indicates  also 
that  in  personal  enterprise  the  young  American  is  far  ahead. 
A  young  Englishman  set  to  a  piece  of  work  need  not,  I  think, 
fear  competition.  But  a  young  Englishman  cast  loose  into 
the  world  is  likely  to  be  still  seeking  a  suitable  berth  when  the  . 
American  is  emerging  from  his  second  bankruptcy  for  half  a 
million. 

I  have  quoted  Mr.  W.  B.  Parsons  on  the  prevention  of  ex- 
cessive adherence  to  authorized  methods  by  breadth  of  education. 
It  is  this  breadth  that  gives  the  American  self-confidence  in 
other  pursuits  than  that  of  his  speciality ;  he  feels  less  that  he 
has  special  knowledge  which  it  is  extravagant  not  to  utilize,  and 
is  willing  to  change  his  situation,  his  methods,  his  profession 
itself,  at  a  day's  notice.  A  good  chance  is  always  worth  a  bad 
certainty  to  a  bachelor. 

As  an  example  of  adaptability  :  Mr.  Hulburd,  who,  on  be- 
coming President,  converted  the  Elgin  Watch  Company  into  a 
conspicuous   success,   had  no   previous   connection   with   such 
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work,  and  entered  upon  it  after  he  had  retired  from  sixteen 
years*  practice  of  Law  and  another  business. 

In  the  United  States  I  met  one  large  employer,  himself  a 
'Varsity  man,  who  did  not  much  appreciate  the  results  of  college 
training.  And  on  these  topics  he  said :  "  But  'Varsity  men,  as 
a  rule,  have  more  initiative.  For  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
non-university  men  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  to  get  to  the  top." 

Few  young  Americans  put  safety  high  among  their  desires, 
and  those  wisely  do  not  say  so.  Restless  ambition  is  almost 
universal.  "  Of  course  they're  all  ambitious,"  Mr.  John  Wallace 
said  to  me ;  "  sometimes  they're  nothing  else."  They  never 
get  away  from  their  schemes.  The  small  boy  from  the  Common 
school,  the  young  man  from  the  University  are  equally  unwilling 
to  stagnate  on  a  competency.  Their  ambition  is  to  a  certain 
extent  national,  and  this  spirit  is  carefully  fostered.  The  fact 
of  this  enterprise  and  ambition,  produced  by  broad  training, 
relics  of  pioneer  spirit,  the  confidence  in  his  superiority  to  his 
neighbours,  and  ideals  of  success  which  include  neither  leisure 
nor  politics,  whatever  its  influence  on  the  body  politic,  makes 
him,  in  his  own  field,  fertile  in  conception  and  swift  in  action — 
a  strong  competitor  to  any  man. 


6.  Promotion. 

Salaries  usually  begin  low,  but  rises  begin  early.  The  firm 
belief  of  the  employed  that  he  is  desired  to  rise,  and  that  his 
progress  is  being  watched,  is  allied  to  a  recognition  by  the  em- 
ployers, that  only  on  procuring  the  best  men  and  utilizing  them 
in  the  fullest  sphere  they  can  dominate,  can  their  success  stand. 
Foremen  are  encouraged  to  report  ability — to  do  so  means 
reward  to  them  also.  Mr.  Vauchain  of  the  Baldwin  Works 
said  to  me :  "  We  are  always  looking  out  for  men  who  can  be 
promoted.  And  they  know  it.  Boys  will  stay  all  night  to 
finish  a  job."  And  in  reply  to  a  suggestion  that  ceaseless  ab- 
sorption in  shop-work  meant  loss  of  mental  energy :  "No  time 
for  thinking  ?  Why,  if  a  man  sits  down  at  a  table  to  invent, 
he'll  spend  all  his  time  and  money  in  useless  patent  rights." 

The  method,  entailing  almost  universally  beginning  very 
low  down,  is  illustrated  by  the  system  of  the  general  manager 
of  a  principal  railway.  The  whole  of  his  "  operating  "  depart- 
ment is  filled  by  men  beginning  as  "  track  apprentices  "  ;  re- 
ceiving at  first  nine  dollars  (37s.  6^.)  weekly.  They  are  promoted 
to  ganger,  foreman,  and  so  up  to  the  highest  posts.     All  sub- 
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ordinate  positions  in  the  engineering  department  are  filled  by 
these  men.  "  I  call  it  my  sieve,"  he  said  ;  *'  Directors'  sons, 
University  men — all  classes  start  here  together.  The  drudgery 
keeps  out  the  man  I  don't  want ;  the  man  I  do  want  can  rise 
quickly,  and  knows  the  work  from  the  beginning."  His  experi- 
ence was  that  he  got  few  University  men  under  the  system,  for 
they  would  not  stand  the  drudgery.  But  this  was  in  the  West, 
where  there  are  fewer  such  men  and  more  available  posts.  In 
the  East  the  University  men  would  take  such  terms. 


7.  University  Results. 

Of  the  importance  of  University  training  in  commercial  as 
well  as  in  professional  life,  I  shall  only  give  a  few  examples. 
Its  value  is  determined  as  much  by  the  attitude  of  employers 
as  by  its  direct  benefits.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said  that  it  is  not 
until  he  is  over  thirty  that  a  man  finds  the  full  advantage  over 
his  fellows  which  a  University  education  has  bequeathed.  A 
student  I  met  at  Pennsylvania  University  found  it  earlier.  He 
was  a  man  with  ample  opportunity,  who,  knowing  that  he  must 
always  start  at  the  bottom,  went  on  a  railway  at  eighteen  to 
save  time.  After  eight  months'  work,  including  promotion, 
he  decided  that  his  chance  of  high  position  was  hopeless  in  com- 
petition with  the  University  men — not  through  their  prestige, 
but  through  their  knowledge.  He  came  back  again  for  his  four 
years  at  the  University.  In  America  you  cannot  waste  four 
years  more  efficiently  than  by  not  going  to  a  University.  The 
same  is  true  in  England,  but  for  reasons  of  general  culture,  not 
of  commercial  success. 

The  gentleman  I  have  quoted  before,  because  his  enthusiasm 
for  education  is  comparatively  mild,  owned  that  when  the 
University  man  would  fulfil  requirements  there  was  no  com- 
parison. "  A  time  comes — after  five  years,"  he  said,  "  when 
the  High  school  man  finds  his  limitations — till  then  he  is  ahead. 
But  after  that  the  College  man  scores  by  his  deeper  knowledge 
and  wider  outlook.  Up  to  a  certain  point  in  life  the  Common 
school  is  all  right.  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  value  College  training 
— I  want  it — but  that  I  find  often  that  the  man  who  has  had 
it  won't  undergo  the  manual  drudgery,  whose  place  it  can't 
take." 

On  one  of  the  best  managed  and  most  prosperous  railways, 
by  a  recent  regulation,  every  man  to  be  eligible  for  promotion, 
must  have  a  University  or  engineering  degree. 
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Of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  engineers  in  the  employ  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  Board  of  New  York,  a  hundred  (847  per  cent.) 
are  "  College  men.  "  Of  their  seventy-five  axemen  and  rodmen 
forty-four  (58-6  per  cent.)  are  College.  So  that  of  their  total 
engineering  staff  74-6  per  cent,  are  men  with  some  kind  of 
College  or  University  qualification. 


(c)    THE    EMPLOYER 

I.  Education  and  Character. 

At  present  a  large  number  of  the  chief  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  commercial  magnates  are.  self-made  men.  The  very 
recent  development  of  facilities  for  higher  education  alone  is 
almost  an  adequate  explanation.  Also  pioneer  work  demands 
personal  rather  than  acquired  qualities.  And  since  commercial 
success  is  the  most  envied  career,  it  is  often  the  case  that  such 
high  natural  capacity  has  been  necessary  for  its  attainment 
as  would  succeed  under  any  disadvantages.  Apart  from  those 
exceptional  cases  which  occur  under  any  conditions,  it  is  a 
general  opinion  that  the  self-made  rich  man,  in  the  sense  of 
the  man  lacking  direct  systematic  education,  will  have  disap-  ^ 
peared  by  the  next  generation. 

And  at  present  we  have  no  statistics  as  to  the  education  of 
the  great  majority  of  successful  employers.  It  is  the  mass, 
not  the  notable  instance,  that  is  valuable  to  a  country  ;  and 
commercial  notoriety  means  speculative  effrontery  as  often  as 
legitimate  enterprise. 

In  certain  broad  characteristics  the  average  United  States 
employer  compares  favourably  with  the  English  in  the  race 
for  industrial  success.  His  ambition  is  ceaseless,  inexhaustible 
and  commercial.  Politics  is  not,  save  to  a  very  few,  an  ambition 
at  all,  but  a  poorly  paid  and  unfashionable  trade.  Commerce 
itself  is  an  occupation  of  high  prestige,  commercial  achievement 
the  universal  idol.  Idling  is  not  only  despised,  but  dull,  since 
there  is  no  one  of  interest  with  whom  to  do  nothing.  So  personal 
pleasure  and  social  ambition  both  point  to  work,  and  he  takes 
his  work  with  him  to  dinner,  theatre,  and  bed.  Success  leads 
him  not  to  buy  land,  "  found  a  family,"  and  send  his  son  into 
the  Service,  but  to  extend  his  operations  and  educate  his  sons 
to  develop  them. 

Of  the  pioneer  spirit,  he  has  had  so  rarely  the  chance  to  build 
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on  others'  foundations  that  he  regards  himself  as  responsible 
architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  capable  of  raising  them  to  one 
design  or  to  another.  Novelty  is  a  recommendation,  not  a 
conclusive  objection,  and  he  is  quite  ready  to  begin  a  new  busi- 
ness if  opportunity  arises.  Boundlessly  self-confident,  he  will 
readily  take  risks ;  while  the  more  precarious  nature  of  enter- 
prises in  a  new  country,  and  the  quicker  progress,  incline  him 
to  regard  failure  as  less  irrevocable. 

His  breadth  of  outlook  takes  all  commerce  for  its  province. 
His  spirit  of  inquiry  is  not  confined  to  introspective  process. 
Often  he  goes  abroad  on  his  holidays,  more  often  sends,  to  inspect 
and  discover  possibilities  from  every  rival.  One  of  our  greatest 
obstacles  is  the  conviction  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  abroad. 
I  wish  there  were  an  euphemism  for  this,  for  I  have  to  call  it 
"  insular  prejudice."  Do  we  notice  here  subordinates  sent  out 
with  a  roving  commission  of  observation  ?  This  breadth  is 
encouraged  by  his  lavish  use  of  statistics,  lavishly  supplied  by 
Government  and  private  statisticians — often  he  keeps  his  own. 

Of  his  enterprise  England  need  not  seek  illustrations.  One 
method  may  be  useful.  In  most  Western  and  many  Eastern 
towns  are  Commercial  Clubs,  affiliated  to  each  other.  They 
are  at  once  business  and  social — it  is  much  the  same  thing — 
and  the  committee  exploit  the  city.  Chambers  of  Commerce 
offer  a  parallel,  but  no  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  I  know  of 
would  pursue  a  manufacturer  who  was  reported  to  be  casting 
an  eye  on  a  rival  town  ten  miles  away,  find  him  a  site,  smooth 
his  path,  procure  him  a  bonus  and  persuade  him  to  build  in  their 
city.  I  know  of  one  specific  instance  in  which  this  was  done 
successfully. 


2.  Relations  with  Employed. 

In  very  many  departments  of  industry,  the  United  States 
workman  has  discovered  that  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour 
are  the  same.  So  he  welcomes  improvements  in  process,  and 
increases  output  more  than  the  English  workman  does.  The 
spirit  of  cooperation  is  general,  and  is  due  to  the  sense  of  equality, 
and  the  attitude  of  employers.    The  latter  is  capable  of  imitation. 

The  attitude  is  one  of  personal  individual  interest.  I  passed 
with  Mr.  Hulburd,  President  of  the  Company,  through  a  stream 
of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  employes  going  out 
to  dinner.  Women  and  men  alike  bowed  and  smiled  as  he 
passed.     We  lunched  in  the  Works'  Hotel  with  the  heads  of 
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departments,  in  a  hall  where  some  eight  hundred  employes  were 
dining.  Several  stopped  him  to  speak,  and  in  many  instances 
he  knew  their  names  and  circumstances.  He  told  me  that  the 
majority  would  come  to  tell  him  of  important  personal  events 
— ^when  they  intended  to  marry,  and  so  on.  In  spite  of  the 
numbers  and  the  skilled  work  and  the  modern  spirit  of  the  place, 
they  seemed,  in  the  most  matter-of  course  way,  to  look  upon  the 
President  of  the  Company  as  their  natural  friend  and  official 
adviser.  Such  a  condition  needs  careful  cultivation,  and  with 
many  temperaments  is  impossible.  But  I  have  seen  that  it 
can  be  done,  and  done  with  gain,  not  loss,  of  dignity.  The 
popular  notion  that  respect  is  incompatible  with  affection  is 
true  only,  as  a  rule,  of  natures  for  which  affection  is  difficult  and 
respect  impossible. 

The  same  attitude  holds  good  elsewhere.  Capital  and  labour 
may  disagree,  but  often  they  do  it  reasonably,  as  friends  might. 
Everywhere  one  finds  personal  and  individual  interest  and 
knowledge  of  the  men  among  the  employer  and  officers.  It 
is  this  that  makes  promotion  possible,  this  is  the  secret  of  big 
output,  and  of  successful  dealing  with  Trade  Unions.  Again 
and  again  you  find  a  strike  ordered  by  a  Union  refused  by  the 
men.  For  they  have  found  and  believe  that  employers  wish 
them  well,  know  their  wants,  and  recognize  that  it  is  only  by 
generous  treatment  and  constant  personal  supervision  that 
commercial  success  is  attainable. 

Willingness  to  discuss  grievances  has  an  important  influence. 
The  employer  is  always  accessible,  and  is  willing  to  disclose  his 
methods  and  reasons  far  more  than  we  are.  In  one  factory  a 
strike  was  averted  by  showing  a  small  committee  of  those  who 
demanded  a  twenty  per  cent,  rise  the  profit  sheet,  and  explaining 
with  figures  that  a  rise  in  the  wages  would  mean  a  loss  in  working 
and  a  shut-down.  The  employer  suggested  that  probably  at 
the  same  piecework  rate  they  could  only  increase  the  output  if 
they  would.  They  owned  it,  but  feared  "  equalising  "  (lowering 
rate  as  output  increases).  He  promised  them  a  stationary  rate 
for  a  term  of  years  ;  they  withdrew  their  demands,  resumed 
work,  and  the  output  increased  immediately  by  thirty  per  cent., 
with  corresponding  profit  to  the  men.  It  is  not  suggested  that 
this  course  is  always  available,  but  since  the  whole  problem  of 
the  manufacturer  of  to-day  is  how  to  increase  his  output,  such 
an  open  and  reasonable  attitude  must  be  of  great  assistance, 
both  to  the  management  of  the  business  and  the  actual  financial 
results. 

The  workman  is  well  housed,  amused,  and  cared  for.     At 
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Elgin  some  hundreds  are  boarded  at  three  dollars  weekly  at 
the  hotel  run  by  the  Company,  at  a  yearly  loss  of  some  hundreds 
of  dollars,  where  are  gymnasium  and  reading-rooms,  with  con- 
certs and  dances  constantly.  At  Elgin  employes  can  join  an  Aid 
Fund  Society,  managed  by  their  own  representatives,  paying 
twenty-five  cents  weekly,  and  the  firm  adding  fifty  per  cent. 
The  money  is  paid  out  to  their  own  order,  in  case  of  illness,, 
etc.  At  this  factory  the  working  hours  have  been  reduced 
from  twelve  to  eleven,  and  now  to  nine,  and  more  work  and 
better  is  obtained. 


3.  Appreciation  of  Education. 

On  this  rests  the  possibility  of  successful  commercial  edu- 
cation. As  no  manufacturer  in  England  would  desire  an  employ^ 
without  primary  education,  so  none  in  America  but  wants  High-' 
school  education.  This  is  a  postulate,  granted  and  done  with. 
Of  course  they  desire  good  thorough  education  up  to  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  and  they  see  that  they  get  it. 

Here  is  a  whole  world  of  difference,  so  plain  and  obvious,  of 
such  paramount  importance,  that  it  may  in  this  note  be  utterly 
disregarded — and  this,  apparently,  is  England's  attitude  to  it. 
What  I  desire  to  emphasize  here  is  their  attitude  towards  the 
product  of  University  education — whether  they  get  what  they 
want  here,  and  whether  they  prefer  it.  In  England  the  man 
of  commerce  does  not  love  the  'Varsity  man.  No,  he  owns  that 
such  have  the  right  to  try  and  prove  that  they  have  not 
succumbed  to  their  education  and  are  little  the  worse  for  it. 
Naturally  he  cannot  afford  to  encourage  their  vagaries  ;  but 
now  and  again  personal  reasons  induce  him  to  employ  them,  and 
he  will  be  pleased  as  well  as  astounded  if  they  prove  competent. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railway  lately  decreed  that  in  future 
every  promotable  officer  must  bear  a  degree.  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  reports  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  the 
"  College  men  "  (which  includes  technical  as  well  as  arts  and 
science  men)  who  become  leading  officers.  Dean  Penniman,  of 
Pennsylvania  University  (one  thousand  six  hundred  under- 
graduates), says  :  "  We  have  constant  applications  from  all  the 
big  industries  for  our  graduates,  e.g.  from  Cramp  Shipbuilding 
Yards,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Westinghouse,  Carnegie,  Phoenix 
Iron  Works.  We  can't  supply  men  quickly  enough.  All 
technical  course  men  are  sure  of  positions  immediately.  For 
general  commercial  life  we  have  similar  continual  applications 
for  men   from  our  school  of  Finance   and  Commerce.     They 
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must  begin  at  as  low  as  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a  month,  but  they 
work  up  at  once.  We  have  no  similar  direct  demand  for  Arts 
course  men,  who  more  usually  go  to  Law,  Medicine,  etc." 

Columbia  University,  indeed  almost  every  University^ 
technical  or  textile  school  tells  a  similar  story. 

Not  only  are  they  wanted  for  their  knowledge.  Without 
any  exception  at  all,  every  one  testifies  to  their  superior 
initiative,  breadth  of  view,  and  eagerness.  The  only  objections 
I  have  met  at  all  are  in  a  few  districts  where  University  men 
are  less  plentiful,  and  consequently  are  less  willing  to  begin  at 
the  bottom  on  poor  pay.  This  is  unimportant — ^when  demand 
notably  exceeds  supply,  it  is  an  economic  law,  not  a  personal 
idiosyncrasy,  that  wages  rise. 

The  condition  did  not  arise  in  a  night.  "  It  took  fifteen 
years,"  the  son  of  the  founder  of  a  great  technical  institute  said, 
"  to  persuade  manufacturers  of  the  value  of  our  men.  It  was 
a  long  hard  struggle.     But  they  know  it  now." 

By  practical  assistance  to  education,  also,  captains  of  industry 
show  their  view.  Hardly  a  school  but  can  speak  to  plant  given 
by  local  manufacturers,  prizes  offered.  At  Chicago  a  large  firm 
of  security  dealers  gave  a  good  position  as  a  prize  for  an  essay 
on  "  Economics  of  Finance."  The  Universities  and  schools 
are  almost  invariably  begun  and  carried  on  from  endowments 
of  commercial  magnates.  A  constant  stream  of  money  flows 
from  industry  to  education,  because  the  recognition  is  universal 
that  thus  the  power  will  be  returned  multiplied.  It  is  easier 
to  get  money  for  buildings  than  general  funds,  for  this  is  human 
nature,  but  no  want  of  any  magnitude  can  be  proved  anywhere 
without  a  certainty  of  financial  response. 

One  of  the  latest  gifts — the  two  million  dollars  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  to  establish  a  School  of  Journalism  in  Columbia 
University,  New  York — admirably  illustrates  the  spirit.  It 
was  made  to  Columbia  as  a  city  College,  after  consulting  with 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard ;  the  suggestion  was  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
own,  and,  as  a  great  journalist,  his  attitude  on  the  question  is  of 
immense  significance. 

The  character  of  the  Professors  is  both  cause  and  effect. 
Men  like  Mr.  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  and  Mr.  Harper  of 
Chicago — to  choose  examples  at  random — might,  it  seems,  be 
railway  kings  were  they  not  University  presidents.  The  practical, 
not  the  scholarly  tone,  is  apparent  constantly,  and  no  one  will 
suggest  that  scholarship  suffers.  Such  men  are  the  advisers 
of  statesmen,  and  the  allies  of  industry,  as  well  as  the  friends 
of  undergraduates,  and  the  mainstay  of  education. 
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(d)    MANAGEMENT 

I.  Trade  Unions. 

I  shall  only  mention  a  few  relevant  facts.  The  danger  and 
damage  of  tyrannical  Unionism  is  minimized  by  four  circum- 
stances. The  less  complete  and  more  local  organization  ;  the 
workman's  more  individual  and  less  docile  attitude  ;  his  friendly 
relations  with  employers  ;  his  personal  ambition,  which  leads 
to  high  pressure  and  big  output. 

Certain  trades,  such  as  building  and  plumbing,  which  every- 
where seem  forward  in  harmful  practices,  have  great  power, 
and  use  it  to  the  full.  And  the  Trade  Union  spectre  is  taking 
full  shape,  and  menacing  every  department  of  industry.  But 
at  present  in  one  big  factory  after  another,  one  finds  no  fear 
and  no  sad  experience.  Their  recipe  in  every  case  is  good 
wages  and  pleasant  relations.  On  these  they  stake  successfully 
their  whole  cast,  though  one  can  find  grim  stories  of  long  fierce 
fights.  The  secret  surveillance  of  walking  delegates  is  a  source 
of  suspicion  and  constant  irritation. 

Employers  often  refuse  to  recognise  the  Unions,  but  they 
will  always  argue  with  them.  And  these  open  discussions, 
sometimes  carried  on  day  after  day  for  weeks,  give  full  play 
to  the  influence  of  good  feeling,  and  the  remembrance  of  fair 
treatment  in  the  past. 

The  men  are  not  so  strongly  bound  to  their  Unions,  and 
the  leaven  of  the  highly  educated  tends  to  a  reasonable  attitude. 
In  one  large  manufactory,  where  the  hours  and  price  of  work 
would  seem  abnormal  to  us,  I  was  told  that  many  men  belonged 
to  Unions,  but  chiefly  in  case  of  sickness  or  loss  of  employment — 
the  original  conception  of  a  Provident  Society.  ''  But  they 
don't  care  about  its  being  known.  They  know  we  treat  and 
pay  them  well,  and  that  they  can  rise,  and  when  they  come  to 
us  they  put  their  cards  in  their  pockets."  Independent  in- 
quiries confirmed  this  statement ;  similar  conditions  prevail 
sometimes  in  England,  but  not,  I  think,  to  the  same  extent. 

The  comparative  non-interference  of  the  Unions  in  apprentice- 
ship and  education  is  of  immense  benefit.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  opponents  of  the  methods  of  organised  labour  are 
accustomed  to  point  to  the  condition  of  England  as  an  "  awful 
warning  "  of  the  danger  of  unchecked  Trade  Unionism. 
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2.  Labour  and  Wages  Schemes. 

The  experimental  fecundity  of  America  is  exercised  here 
as  well  as  in  education.  Gain-sharing  systems,  premium  systems, 
differential-rate  systems  of  all  kinds  are  in  operation  at  individual 
works.  Many  are  highly  ingenious,  a  few  have  even  met  with 
some  success.  But  to  my  mind  none  can  be  thought  of  for 
general  adoption  in  the  present  stage  of  civilization.  Simplicity, 
even  with  inefficiency,  will  continue  to  reign. 

Admirable  results,  however,  are  obtained  by  common  piece- 
work, with  some  guarantee  against  equalizing  by  employers. 
An  understanding  that  piece  rates  shall  be  readjusted  only  at 
definite  intervals  has  proved  of  value.  And  if  by  improvements 
or  energy  the  production  does  rise  unexpectedly,  since  by  in- 
creased production  come  the  best  profits,  employers  may  well 
support  the  inequality  until  the  agreed  occasion  of  revision. 

**  Boss  "  and  "  Contract  "  systems  are  often  in  operation  ; 
the  latter  is  particularly  open  to  the  abuse  of  piece-rate  cutting. 
The  boss  is  usually  of  a  high  type,  his  surveillance  encourages 
zeal  and  often  esprit  de  corps  in  his  section.  Suspicion  is  some- 
times fostered  by  so  much  watching. 

The  employment  of  specialists  in  organization  and  manage- 
ment is  favoured. 

The  prevalence  of  wage  schemes  illustrates  the  experimental 
attitude  of  employers,  who  are  willing  to  try  new  methods  at 
considerable  cost,  and  the  argumentative  attitude  of  the  men, 
who  will  often  assist  the  attempt,  frequently  with  no  regaid  to 
their  Union's  views. 

In  the  Baldwin  Works  the  piece  price  has  not  been  changed 
for  some  years,  and  the  man  gets  the  advantage  of  constantly 
improved  plant  and  process.  If  a  workman  is  paid  a  dollar 
apiece  for  piston-rods  when  he  turns  out  twenty  a  week,  he 
receives  forty  dollars  if  he  can  suggest  improvements  by  which 
he  makes  forty.  Employers  take  their  profit  out  of  the  increased 
output,  recognizing  the  comparative  and  increasing  unimportance 
of  wages. 


3.  Apprenticeship. 

"  At  any  rate,  I  won't  be  bothered  with  articled  pupils  or 
any  pupils  in  my  office.  If  he's  useful,  I'll  pay  him  what  he's 
worth.     If  he's  not,  he's  only  in  the  way  here."     In  Law,  in 
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Engineering,  in  every  profession,  the  articled  clerk  has  almost 
disappeared.  Men  recognize  that  under  modern  conditions  the 
system  is  almost  always  unfair  to  one  side.  The  employer  fit 
to  teach  has  no  time  to  do  so. 

In  apprenticeship  schemes  Labour  Unions  interfere  com- 
paratively little,  and  the  resulting  gain  is  great.  A  suitable 
boy,  whether  from  the  Common  school,  the  High  school,  or  the 
College,  can  earn  his  living  while  he  learns  his  trade.  The  matter 
is  of  such  importance  that  I  will  synopsize  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  apprenticeship  regulations,  some  modification 
of  which  occurs  with  increasing  frequency. 

They  recognize  three  classes  of  apprentices,  distinguished 
by  educational  qualifications. 

Class  I.  includes  boys  of  seventeen  with  a  "  good  Common 
school  education,"  bound  to  serve  for  four  years,  and  during 
the  first  three  to  attend  night  schools  for  elementar}^  algebra, 
geometry,  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Class  II.  must  have  an  advanced  Grammar-  or  High-school 
training,  with  mathematics.  They  are  bound  for  three  years, 
with  mechanical  drawing  in  night  schools  for  two. 

Class  III.  includes  graduates  of  Colleges  or  technical  schools, 
over  twenty-one,  who  have  taken  higher  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences  and  desire  instruction  in  practical  shop  work.  Bound 
for  two  years. 

Rates  of  pay  are  as  follows. 

I  St  Year.         and  Year.        3rd  Year.        4th  Year. 

Class  I.  per  week    ...     lis.  ^d.       15 J.  gd.      209.3^.      24s.  gd 
„    II.        ,,  ...     1 5 J.  gd.      20s.  2)d.      245-.  gd. 

„  III.        „  ...     33^.  gd.      42s.  gd. 

Apprentices  of  Class  I.  receive,  in  addition,  a  bonus  of  £25, 
and  of  Class  II.  ;f20,  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms. 

Competent  mechanics  from  each  class  find  positions  awaiting 
them  the  moment  their  Indentures  expire,  sometimes  even  before. 
Mr.  Alba  Johnson,  one  of  the  partners,  considers  that  the 
Class  III.  men,  generally  speaking,  are  the  ones  who  become 
leading  men — a  strong  testimony  to  the  value  of  higher  education 
in  practical  life. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Yarrow  has  established  a  similar  system  at  his 
engineering  works  at  Blackheath,  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  benefit  to  the  apprentices  is  obvious,  and  it  is  believed  that 
to  the  employer  also  it  is  of  great  advantage.  A  movement 
for  uniform  adoption  of  some  such  plan  is  now  gaining  ground 
among   English   engineers.      The  Education  Committee  of  the 
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N.E.  Coast  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  reported 
on  these  lines  last  December,  and  there  is  no  reason  but  possible 
Union  objection  why  it  should  not  extend  to  other  trades. 

The  importance  of  the  principle  in  equalizing  opportunity, 
and  obtaining  competent  men,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 


4.  ''Scrapping.*' 

This  word  suggests  a  whole  attitude  on  a  big  question. 
Without  exception,  the  American  manufacturer  beheves  firmly 
in  the  gcwiomy  of.  extrayagance  in  plant,  buildings,  and  organiza- 
tion. He  acts  on  the  belief  to  an  extent  which  keeps  him  for 
years  in  constant  peril,  and  often  posts  his  name  as  a  defaulter ; 
for  the  best  principle  must  be  applied  with  discretion,  and  a  due 
sense  of  proportion.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
policy  has  been  a  conspicuous  success,  as  well  to  the  particular 
industry  as  to  the  trade  in  general.  A  demand  for  spacious 
buildings,  extended  markets,  and  the  latest  machinery,  is  at 
once  an  indication  of  present  prosperity  and  of  future  appre- 
ciation. 

Opinion  there  universally  condemns  the  conservative  attitude 
of  English  manufacturers,  and  their  complacency  in  established 
methods.  A  Chicago  engineer,  who  can  speak  with  great 
authority  by  reason  of  experience,  position,  and  cosmopolitan 
knowledge,  says  that  in  this  matter  England  is  behind  all  the 
other  leading  industrial  countries,  from  her  "  insular  prejudice  '* 
and  refusal  to  inquire  or  change.  A  few  years  ago,  he  told  me, 
he  was  visiting  the  works  of  a  large  manufacturing  engineer 
in  England  (this  is  his  method  of  spending  his  holiday  each 
year),  who,  pointing  proudly,  said  with  infinite  satisfaction  : 
"  There's  an  engine  that's  been  running  seventy-five  years,  and 
it's  going  as  well  as  ever  to-day."  My  acquaintance  gave  his 
view  that  this  particular  machine  was  never  a  conspicuously 
efficient  pattern,  but,  in  any  case,  elsewhere  it  has  been  super- 
seded not  once  but  several  times.  Every  revolution,  he  said, 
meant  a  loss  of  potential  output. 

I  came  across  a  biscuit  factory  where  the  whole  recently 
erected  stamping  plant  was  scrapped  without  hesitation  for 
one  that  would  stamp  ten  biscuits  at  a  stroke  instead  of  eight. 
Another  manufacturer  is  tearing  down  the  greater  part  of  his 
factory  to  rebuild  it  in  a  fireproof  pattern  at  a  cost  of  ^^65,000, 
"  Surely  insurance  would  be  cheaper  ?  "  I  asked.  "  But  where 
would  my  profits  be  while  my  machinery  was  being  replaced  ?  '*" 
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was  the  answer,  "  and  whose  would  my  market  be  when  I  was 
ready  to  resume  ?  " 

Instances  can  be  multipHed  indefinitely  of  costly  machinery 
barely  in  running  order,  going  to  the  scrap  heap  to  make  room 
for  the  latest  invention.  No  doubt  the  habit  is  part  of  a  general 
financial  attitude,  with  disadvantages  of  risk  and  instability. 
But  the  line  should  be  drawn  very  much  nearer  their  policy  of 
adventure,  than  ours  of  timidity. 

A  period  of  depression  closely  following  expansion  may 
always  seem  to  justify  security  at  all  costs — in  the  eighteen 
months  ending  in  June  1894,  one  quarter  in  capitalization  and 
in  mileage  of  the  entire  railway  system  of  the  United  States 
came  by  petitions  of  creditors  into  the  hands  of  the  Court.  But 
security  may  be  dearly  purchased,  and  where  competition  is 
keen  and  markets  close,  present  sacrifice  is  essential  to  future 
prosperity,  and  it  is  the  adventurous  policy  which  will  restore, 
retain,  or  induce  industrial  ascendency  in  any  country. 


5.  Political  Influences. 

Politics  in  England  takes  some  account  of  commerce.  In 
the  United  States  commerce,  as  it  were  in  charity,  takes  a  variable 
interest  in  politics.  Government  statistics  are  available  freely 
and  lavishly.  The  policy  has  never  commended  itself,  for  the 
departments  to  acquire  proficiency  in  the  compilation  of  infor- 
mation of  the  first  importance,  and  to  consign  the  result  to  the 
oblivion  of  inaccessibility,  save  with  research  and  at  a  price. 

The  influence  of  this  stream  of  information  on  industrial 
leaders  is  very  marked  in  broadening  their  outlook  and  suggest- 
ing new  spheres  of  activity.  Speculation  is  certainly  encouraged 
thereby,  but  at  least  its  data  are  reliable  ;  private  enterprise 
is  assisted  rather  than  checked,  for  unofficial  statisticians  found 
their  calculations  on  Government  matter,  and  could  not  obtain 
the  information,  which  is  furnished  with  surprising  readiness. 
English  manufacturers  would,  I  am  glad  to  say,  refuse  to  answer 
the  searching  queries  of  the  manufacturing  census.  But  this 
is  a  matter  of  degree  only. 

Consular  reports  are  similarly  accessible,  useful,  and  uncon- 
ventional. The  methods  are  open  to  abuse  ;  the  practice  of 
a  consul  sending  to  a  manufacturer  information  as  to  the  local 
reception  of  his  goods,  and  advice,  leads  sometimes  to  (politically) 
improper  proceedings.  Consuls  ought  not  to  canvass  for  orders, 
and  should  be  impartial  to  their  country.     But  the  United  States 
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practice  is  very  effective  from  the  commercial  standpoint,  and 
the  free  circulation  of  reports  and  information  of  all  kinds  might 
well  be  imitated. 


II 

To  imitate  the  spirit  of  a  nation  is  a  task  we  neither  are 
able  nor  desire  to  perform.  England  has  her  own  spirit,  her 
own  traditions,  and  her  peculiar  circumstances.  The  organiza- 
tion of  bigness  is  not  our  ideal  of  commercial  prosperity,  nor 
republican  democracy  our  means  of  political  salvation.  But 
when  every  day  brings  its  example  of  the  necessity  for  new 
methods  and  new  opinions,  it  is  time  to  consider  novelty  as  a 
principle,  even  though  with  sorrow. 

In  methods  of  education,  then,  I  do  not  think  that  we  have 
much  to  imitate.  Technical  education  should  be  adapted  more 
directly  to  the  requirements  of  the  trades  it  serves,  and  should 
shorten  materially  and  officially  the  period  of  apprenticeship. 
This  is  a  matter  for  legislation,  to  which  the  obstacle  is  the  atti- 
tude of  Trades  Unions  ;  but  much  can  be  done,  as  something 
is  being  done,  towards  educating  public  opinion  by  private 
experiments,  and  establishing  a  custom  which  may  induce 
legislation,  or  render  it  unnecessary.  The  movement  should 
include  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  paid  apprentices  on 
the  lines  of  the  Baldwin,  and  Mr.  Yarrow's  scheme,  and  by  this 
means  the  premium  apprentice  will  gradually  be  eliminated. 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  profession  the  articled  clerk  system 
can  be  advantageous  under  modern  conditions,  in  any  but 
exceptional  cases.  The  development  of  professional  schools 
in  and  out  of  the  Universities  is  the  appropriate  means  for  its 
destruction. 

In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  our  need  is  a  change, 
not  so  much  in  methods  or  curricula,  as  in  spirit.  On  our  present 
lines  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  development 
of  an  attitude  of  inquiry,  and  of  individuality.  The  import- 
ance of  education  up  to  sixteen  lies  not  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  but  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  a  firmer 
recognition  of  this  principle  would  tend  to  the  modification 
of  our  examination  system,  by  which  greater  freedom  and  less 
haste  would  be  possible.  To  this  end  normal  schools  and 
training  colleges  should  be  increased,  and  more  attention  given 
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in  them  to  the  principles  and  less  to  methods  of  instruction.  I 
do  not  think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  undoubted  benefits 
of  manual  training  cannot  as  well  be  secured  by  other  means, 
which  entail  less  distraction  from  liberal  studies. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  valuable  results  may  be  obtained  from 
more  emphasis  on  the  national  idea.  "  The  day  is  happily 
gone  by  when  any  one  is  allowed  even  to  assume  indifference 
about  the  Empire,"  but  more  instruction  in  the  Imperial  History 
and  Constitution,  and  in  the  Elements  of  Civics,  would  tend  to 
ally  understanding  with  enthusiasm,  and  to  substitute  patriotism 
for  jingoism.  Systematic  attempts  to  assimilate  alien  immi- 
grants, to  induce  them  to  become  English  in  sentiment,  would 
assist  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Not  by  revolution,  but  by  development,  it  is  essential  that 
in  Universities  the  idea  should  receive  more  than  conventional 
adherence  that  their  education  prepares  for  active  as  well  as 
for  reflective  life.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  allow  that  their 
product  should  tend  so  often  to  the  learned  professions  and  not 
to  commerce.  American  experience,  whether  in  High  schools 
or  Colleges,  does  nothing  to  impair  the  supremacy  of  classics 
as  a  formative  influence  ;  but  it  places  alongside  adequate 
economic,  historical  and  scientific  courses,  whose  aim  is  to  form 
character  by  the  study  of  branches  of  knowledge  having  close 
relation  to  the  student's  ultimate  career.  To  adapt  means  to 
ends,  even  the  end  of  practical  life,  is  not  derogatory  to  education 
and  should  not  pass  the  wit  of  educators.  It  is  not  entirely 
the  fault  of  education  that  it  is  unappreciated.  But  appre- 
ciation is  essential,  and  it  must  be  recognized  that  commerce 
can  no  more  afford  to  ignore  the  product  of  high  education  than 
can  the  Bar,  or  the  School,  or  the  Civil  Service. 

In  facilities  for  education  the  United  States  has  accepted 
the  consequences  of  democracy.  High  school  education  is  free  ; 
to  work  one's  way  through  the  University  a  task  simplified  and 
comparatively  easy.  In  many  cases  the  system  is  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  country,  and  equality  of  opportunity  is  a 
sentiment  which  appeals  to  every  one.  But  United  States 
conditions  are  very  different  to  ours,  and  I  for  one  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  such  a  system,  were  it  feasible,  is  desirable 
for  England  at  present.  We  have  yet  to  see  how  America  is 
going  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  half  educated.  England 
is  old,  and  crowded  ;  she  has  much  work  to  be  done  which  de- 
mands no  high  standard  of  attainment,  and  many  persons 
available  for  every  position.  However  ardently  we  may  desire 
equality   of   opportunity,    however   sincerely   we   may   admire 
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the  theoretical  equity  of  American  methods,  we,  in  our  different 
circumstances,  may  revolve  with  advantage  how  far  we  can 
afford  to  sacrifice  collective  efficiency  to  distributive  justice. 

If,  then,  it  is  neither  that  we  are  notably  behindhand  in 
methods  of  instruction,  nor  conspicuously  deficient  in  facilities 
for  education,  in  what  consists  such  industrial  advantage  of 
the  United  States  as  is  referable  to  personal  qualities  ?  It  is 
the  attitude  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  manufacturers 
and  employers,  towards  commerce,  towards  employes,  and 
towards  education. 

If  English  manufacturers  are  to  succeed  they  must  look  on 
commerce  with  a  less  supercilious  gaze.  They  must  learn  that 
the  last  word  was  not  said  years  ago,  nor  the  latest  word  in 
England  at  all.  They  must  anxiously  consider  the  progress 
of  the  whole  world,  not  only  give  theoretical  adherence  to  this 
doctrine  of  inquiry,  but  take  practical,  costly  and  continuous 
steps  to  inquire  at  home  and  abroad.  In  their  methods  they 
must  learn  the  economy  of  extravagance,  nor  rest  from  the 
ambition  of  extension.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  should 
make  a  business  serve  his  bread-and-butter  ends.  To  serve 
his  country  as  well  as  himself,  he  must  believe  in  his  commerce, 
give  himself  to  its  interests,  desire  neither  cessation  nor  slackening, 
till  he  has  seen  his  sons  using  the  advantages  of  his  wealth,  not 
to  enter  Society,  but  to  work  successfully,  not  to  sell  the  business 
and  retire,  but  to  develop  the  ideal  of  commerce. 

And  many  of  them  must  change  their  attitude  towards 
their  men.  This  is  said,  not  from  a  social  or  sentimental,  but 
a  financial  standpoint.  The  reward  of  exertions  in  the  establish- 
ment of  personal  relations  is  incalculable.  And  to  watch  and 
pay  others  to  watch  and  report  progress  and  ability,  not  only 
procures  good  men,  not  only  stimulates  energy  and  increases 
output,  but  makes  possible  the  practice  of  insisting  that  men 
of  education  and  position  shall  begin  low.  If  promotion  is  an 
affair  of  merit,  we  shall  have  fewer  incompetents  near  the  top, 
more  competents  anxious  to  begin  near  the  bottom,  and  more 
efficients  throughout. 

They  must  also  realize  that  in  high  positions  the  highest 
education  is  essential.  •  The  prejudice  among  employers  against 
University  men  must  be  replaced  by  a  recognition  that  outlook 
and  knowledge  are  more  valuable  in  subordinates  than  book- 
keeping and  letter-pressing.  University  men  will  soon  be  as 
willing  here  as  in  America  to  begin  low,  when  they  have  a  similar 
prospect  of  rapid  promotion.  In  these  matters  it  is  demand 
that  regulates  supply  ;  and  when  once  our  manufacturers  realize 
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that  it  is  among  University  men  that  they  must  seek  their  sub- 
ordinates, if  they  desire  to  hold  their  own  in  industrial  com- 
petition, they  can  dictate  terms  as  to  the  qualifications  which 
they  desire.  I  do  not  believe  these  qualifications  will  be  found 
to  differ  materially  from  those  possessed  to-day,  but  until  the 
integral  connection  is  realized  between  the  highest  education 
and  industrial  success,  employers  cannot  demand  any  modifica- 
tion. It  is  from  them  that  the  impetus  should  come.  En- 
terprise and  initiative  are  their  peculiar  province. 

England  is  now  competing  with  American  commerce  in  the 
making.  In  the  next  generation  our  manufacturers  will  meet 
trained  men,  adding  culture  to  their  enterprise  and  knowledge 
to  their  ambition.  What  shall  we  do  ?  For  the  product  of 
American  Universities  is  a  young  man  who,  looking  to  the  past 
with  the  respect  of  an  inheritor,  looks  to  the  future  with  the 
confidence  of  a  possessor,  and  is  likely  to  be  found  shrewd  in 
conception  and  swift  in  execution,  by  those  who,  unprepared, 
go  forth  against  him. 
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